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expensive to his troops as Craufurd's over-confidence had been to
his, more than five hundred falling under the fire of the British
guns and marksmen now posted aniong the rocks on the western
bank. And though Massena in his dispatches, which were published
with fanfares in the Paris papers, claimed to have inflicted immense
losses on the defenders whose strength he estimated at ten thousand,
the general impression left on the attackers was one of deep
respect for the fighting qualities of the British. Indeed one
of Ney's brigadiers, General Foy, gloomily recorded in his diary
that the despised islanders were better soldiers than the French, at
any rate than the young conscripts with whom Napoleon was
beginning to flood his veteran regiments.
Not unnaturally Wellington was extremely angry. Through
Craufurd's folly he had come within an ace of losing the Light
Division. Yet in his dispatches he refrained from any censure of
his hot-headed lieutenant, transmitting his report without comment
and taking the responsibility for the needless loss of life on
his own shoulders. It was one of the idiosyncrasies of this stern,
lonely man, who never forgave the least disobedience to his orders
in any other subordinate, that he always treated Craufurd with
exceptional tenderness. If he was to be hanged for it, he told his
brother, he could not accuse a man whom he believed had meant
well and whose error was one of judgment, not of intention. " That
is not the way in which any, much less a British army, can be
commanded.1'
During the week that followed the engagement on the Coa the
French formally invested Almeida. Contrary to Wellington's
expectation they made no attempt to mask the town and press over
the mountains towards the Coimbra plain. Nor did they move
south of the Tagus, where Hill with his two divisions was still
watching for an. enemy attempt to break through Alemtejo and,
by a passage of the river near Abrantes, to cut off the main allied
army from Lisbon. The truth was that, owing to Soult's preoccupation
in Andalusia, Massena had not sufficient force for the dual advance
against the capital which Wellington had always feared. And,
having lost nearly two thousand draught animals and used up
his forward ammunition during the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, the
Marshal was in no position to hurry. Not till August I5th did his
troops commence active siege operations.
With the fortifications of Almeida in far better repair than those
of Ciudad Rodrigo and garrisoned by 5000 Portuguese regulars
under a British brigadier, Wellington began to hope that the
advance over the mountains might be held up until the October
rains. But on August 26th an unexpected disaster occurred. That
night a tremendous explosion was heard in the British lines. A
chance bomb, falling in the courtyard of the castle of Almeida, just
as a convoy of powder for the ramparts was being loaded opposite
the open door of the main magazine, exploded a trail of powder
from a leaky barrel and in a moment sent castle, cathedral and half
the town into the air. Two days later the garrison surrendered.